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Illinois. Ella Phillips Crandall, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health Nursing, was the guest of honor 
at a reception given by the members of the Chicago District Nurses 
Club, at the Hotel Sherman, December 16. Miss Crandall was also 
the speaker of the evening, and gave a wonderfully illuminating and 
stimulating address on the origin and growth of public health nursing 
and the preparation needed by all nurses desiring to fit themselves to 
do good work in this important field. On the same day Miss Cran- 
dall addressed the students of the School of Civics and Philanthropy. 
Her western trip took her besides to Peoria, Milwaukee, Green Bay and 
Grand Rapids, where she addressed five meetings held under the auspices 
of the local Visiting Nurse Associations, and to Beloit, where she spoke 
as the guest of the Graduate Nurses' Association. This was the exec- 
utive secretary's first extended trip outside of New York State, but a 
second one for the Middle West is being planned for 1914. 

The committee on records and statistics of the National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing is hard at work, and suggestions are 
cordially invited. Strange as it may seem there are no standard rec- 
ords by which the committee may be guided, and it is working to evolve 
a tentative system of record keeping that may in time develop into a 
national standard for public health nursing societies. This is a very 
large order for the committee to fill, but it is an interesting one. There 
is some danger of not seeing, the forest for the trees, perhaps, for the 
question of records brings up so many tempting by-paths in which to 
loiter that it is hard to get down to practical, concise, inexpensive, valu- 
able forms for all sorts and conditions of work. When the question of 
" Why have records at all?" is disposed of, others follow in rapid suc- 
cession, "Daily reports versus monthly time-books," "Bedside rec- 
ords in the homes versus medical records kept at the district station," 
"Classification of visits in different groupings of nursing, instructive, 
friendly, etc.," "Shall patients be classified as to age, sex, color, by 
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race or nationality, or both or neither?" Last but not least " Who reads 
our records and uses our figures?" "Shall statistics be varied from year 
to year?" "Shall comparative tables be included in annual reports?" 
"Shall statistics be compiled for social workers, statisticians or for the 
future welfare of the patients furnishing the facts?" These are just a 
few of the questions that have been asked the Chicago Visiting Nurse 
Association recently and the work of this committee will, it is hoped, 
produce some answers soon. 

Statistics are ammunition. They must be got, but how? To quote 
from Harrington Emerson's Principles of Efficiency, " Records are any- 
thing that give information. Men have always felt the need of rec- 
ords, but they have not always known what they wanted nor how to 

secure them The object of records is to annihilate time, 

to bring back the past, to look into the future Records 

should be reliable, immediate, adequate and permanent." In a recent 
discussion of the average annual cost per visit and the average number 
of visits per capita, the annual reports of seventeen different societies 
for the past three years were studied to get a standard. The cost per 
visit ranged from the incredible amount of $1.12 to the equally incred- 
ible $.25 per visit. Patients averaged from seventeen to four calls 
each. No two reports were compiled alike, consequently the figures are 
worth very little, except to demonstrate the need of strenuous work on 
the part of this committee. Criticisms, constructive and otherwise, are 
earnestly solicited. 

Iowa. Adah I. Hershey, R.N., formerly assistant superintendent 
of the Visiting Nurse Association of Grand Rapids, has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the Visiting Nurse Association of Des 
Moines. 

Millicent Scharr, R.N., formerly Superintendent of the Methodist 
Hospital of Des Moines, has accepted the position of school nurse in 
Charles City. 

Michigan. For the past year Edna Conner, R.N. (Knowlton Hos- 
pital, Milwaukee, and post-graduate of Bellevue), has been the special 
industrial nurse for the Pewabic Mining Company, and writes as follows 
about her work among the Michigan miners: 

I work with the mining physician. We have about 400 men; most of them 
have been in the company's employ for a number of years, some for over twenty 
years. Almost all own their own cottages and have gardens and keep a cow and 
chickens. These people can live very comfortably, but in most homes wouldn't 
feel that they could afford to have a graduate nurse, but as the company pays for 
her services they are very grateful. I have been here a year and have yet to find 
the home where I am not welcome. I have had a great deal of obstetric work 
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and usually assist the physician at the time of the delivery. I think in two or 
three years there will be no more work for midwives, for almost all would rather 
have a doctor if they can also have a nurse's care. I took care of a woman a short 
time ago who had always had a midwife before, and she said, "I have had six 
children and have never had such care." It seems to me that these are the people 
who need good care, the hard-working, industrious people. I am sent by the 
physician where he thinks my services are needed, so the people don't ask for 
charity, but my services are given them, and I never go into a home and find the 
ill-feeling between employee and employer that we so often hear of in the city, 
for our men feel that the company has an interest in them. We have had a num- 
ber of very sick children, but haven't had a death among them during the last 
year. We have had several having convulsions, but have found the mothers 
willing to do the right thing when they are shown where they were careless and 
how to take care of bottles, nipples, milk, etc. One little woman said, "Oh, how 
could I be so careless?" All she needed was to be shown how to be careful. She 
was an Italian woman and has a healthy baby now and is a very happy little 
mother. We have a well-equipped office with operating table, sterilizers, X-ray 
and everything necessary for almost any accident work. Do you wonder that 
I enjoy my work? 

Ohio. In November, the social workers of Dayton, brought to- 
gether at a large dinner in the Y. M. C. A. through the joint efforts of 
the secretary of the Associated Charities and of Elizabeth G. Fox, 
(Johns Hopkins) superintendent of the Visiting Nurse Association, or- 
ganized a Social Service Club. An attendance of twenty-five or more 
was anticipated, but seventy-five were present, and after an evening of 
good fellowship and happily appropriate speeches, it was decided to or- 
ganize for monthly meetings. Miss Fox has been asked to present the 
claims of nursing at the Students' Vocational Conference to be held at 
the University of Wisconsin in February. 

At the annual meeting of the Ohio State Association of Graduate 
Nurses, the Ohio Public Health Nurses' Organization was formed, with 
Matilda L. Johnson as honorary president and Jennie Tuttle of the 
Columbus Visiting Nurse Association, president. The new organiza- 
tion is in affiliation with the Ohio State Association. 

Apropos of the wonderfully heart-stirring narrative of social and 
housing conditions in the small towns of Indiana, by Mrs. Albia Fel- 
lows Bacon, now being published in the Survey, the following bit, lifted 
bodily from a letter written by an Ohio state tuberculosis nurse may be 
of interest: 

The president of the Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis called for 
me this afternoon to see a "terrible" case fourteen miles out in the country. A 
young girl, only fourteen years old, had given birth to a child that day, greatly 
to the wrath of her father, who drove her from home a few hours later. Some 
neighbors picked her up and carried her to shelter. In the home she left her 
mother, three sisters and a brother, all seriously ill with typhoid, all in bed and 
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helpless. We found the father in a drunken stupor, after we had climbed a steep 
hill to get to the cabin. The people are miners and live in the most primitive 
fashion. Before I could get my breath from the first shock, I was told that fully 
a dozen neighbors were sick with typhoid. There were about a dozen cabins, 
bleak and cheerless, on the hillside, and all using water from one well. 

Four states, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky and Washington now 
have traveling tuberculosis nurses. Washington has recently installed 
a second Durse, Isabel Kelly (Chicago Hospital) in Snohomish County. 
Mrs. Bessie Davis, formerly with the Seattle Board of Health, was the 
first county nurse in the state. 

Wisconsin. Wisconsin will doubtless be the next state to claim 
this distinction if the following new statute is made effective: The 
rural nurse law provides that the board of supervisors of any county 
is authorized and empowered to employ a graduate trained nurse, 
whose duty shall be as follows: 

To act as a consulting expert on hygiene for all schools not already having 
medical inspection, either by a physician or visiting nurse; to assist the superin- 
tendent of the poor in the care of the poor in the county who are in need of her 
services; to give instruction to tuberculosis patients and others, relative to hy- 
gienic measures to be observed in preventing the spread of tuberculosis, to aid 
in making a report of existing cases of tuberculosis, to act as visiting nurse through- 
out the county, and to perform such other duties of a nurse and hygienic expert 
as may be assigned to her by the County Board. She shall report to the County 
Club monthly. 

City nurses or other health work can now be financed by the liquor license 
money as a result of the amendment made at the last session of the legislature. 

In Janesville, Oshkosh, Rhinelander and Wausau, Wisconsin, the 
visiting nurses have the power of truancy officers. 

The November Crusader says there are sixty-one visiting nurses in 
Wisconsin employed by health departments, school boards and private 
organizations. 



